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THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION 

BOSTON and Cambridge furnished unquestionably a most ad- 
mirable local environment for the meetings of a national 
historical organization. Their historic buildings and memories held 
out to many members an additional inducement toward attendance, 
and gave opportunity between the sessions for pleasant and inspir- 
ing explorations. A large number of the members live near Bos- 
ton, and the long list of presidents of historical societies who formed 
the honorary committee of reception showed how active is the interest 
in history in Massachusetts, how favorable the atmosphere to such a 
gathering. The places in which the public meetings were held, — 
the South Congregational Church in Boston and Sanders Theatre 
at Harvard College, — were well adapted to their purposes, and the 
headquarters, the Hotel Brunswick, furnished in its public rooms 
ample chance for conversation and social acquaintance. Even the 
weather, that " last infirmity " of New England celebrations, was 
propitious and constant. 

Due acknowledgment having been made of these local advan- 
tages, it must be said that, if the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association was, in a phrase that of late bids fair 
to become stereotyped in the annals of this prosperous and pro- 
gressive society, " the most interesting and successful meeting it 
has ever had," the major portion of the credit must be divided be- 
tween the committee on the programme, of which Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University was chairman, and the local 
committee of arrangements, headed by Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Universal regret was expressed at the absence of the Secretary of 
the Association, Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
University, who from the time of its organization had never before 
VOL. V. — 28. ( 423 ) 
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missed a meeting. Official and private messages of regret for his 
ill-health were despatched to him in Jamaica. The unwearied and 
skilful efforts of Mr. Lowell and his committee to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of all were effectively supplemented by the 
hospitable kindness of the President of the Association, Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes, and Mrs. Rhodes, of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of 
the Technology Club, of the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, of the President and Corporation of Radcliffe College, and of 
Miss Longfellow. On Wednesday afternoon, December 27, the first 
day of the meeting, Mr. Adams, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, entertained the members of the Association by a 
luncheon in the handsome new building of that society, and the so- 
ciety threw open its rooms for the session of the Church History 
Section and of the various committees of the Association. After 
the President's address on Wednesday evening the Boston Public 
Library and the Art Museum were thrown open to the members, 
and the Technology Club gave them a "smoker" at its club-house 
near the Institute of Technology. On Thursday afternoon the 
President and Mrs. Rhodes received the members at the Algonquin 
Club, where Mr. Rhodes again entertained them in the evening, 
after the session, at a second " smoker." On Friday noon the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College gave a luncheon in the 
Memorial Hall. In the afternoon the ladies of the Association were 
given tea at Fay House, where Miss Alice Longfellow read a paper 
on the Craigie House, once the headquarters of Washington, later 
the home of Longfellow ; after which they were received by her in 
that historic mansion. Throughout the sessions, a committee on 
places of historic interest, aided by members of the Old South His- 
torical Society and the Harvard Memorial Society, furnished guid- 
ance and information to visitors. After the conclusion of the meeting 
there was opportunity, by invitation of the President and Trustees of 
Wellesley College, the Pilgrim Society, the Concord Antiquarian 
Society, the Lexington Historical Society and the Essex Institute, to 
visit, on Saturday, Wellesley College, Plymouth, Concord, Lexing- 
ton and Salem. 

The programme of the session was frankly devised to answer 
those interests which are at present uppermost in the minds of 
Americans who care for history. The medievalist found little to 
interest him professionally ; the student of ancient history (if after so 
many years' teaching of the classics the latter person exists in 
America) would have found still less. Modern American problems 
had the foremost place. If some of the papers were not history at 
all, at least all were designed from the point of view of the student 
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of history, or of the person who believes that present problems cannot 
be successfully solved without an attentive study of the experience 
of the past. Especially was this true of the papers on American 
colonization with which the session of Wednesday morning was oc- 
cupied. A year ago, at New Haven, the association appointed a 
Committee on the History of Colonies and Dependencies, Professor 
Henry E. Bourne of Western Reserve University being made its 
chairman. The committee had been able during the year to cover 
only parts of its extensive field of operations. Portions of its 
conclusions were brought before the Association at this session. 
Professor Bourne himself read a paper on Some Difficulties of 
American Colonization. The first difficulty to which he especially 
adverted was that presented by antipathies of race. These, he held, 
would probably be aggravated in all our new lands by the feelings and 
prejudices engendered in our own race-conflicts. The English, the 
French, and even the Spaniards, could be more impartial ; having 
no race-problem at home, they have not only the intention of fair- 
ness, but the sentiment of it. A different sentiment is so deeply in- 
bred in us that the more generous feeling which races often entertain 
toward each other in our new possessions is not likely to affect us ; 
on the contrary, it is likely to be swallowed up in the volume of our 
own antipathies. Another source of difficulty is that we are so 
wedded to the territorial form of government that we should hesitate 
to cut loose from it and adopt schemes which the English or the 
Dutch would have no difficulty in adopting ; yet the territorial regime 
cannot be employed without so much adaptation to new conditions 
as would practically make it unrecognizable. One of the most seri- 
ous difficulties is that of finding, after the preliminary settlement has 
been achieved, the proper body in our state to which should be en- 
trusted the slow ensuing process of constructive legislation. Con- 
gress manifestly cannot perform the task as it should be performed, by 
a long process marked by consistency and continuous development. 
Those European governments that have been successful in it have 
been led by experience into much the same system one with another, 
though with difference of details ; that system, having for its princi- 
pal feature legislative councils composed chiefly of members of the 
ruling race but partly of natives, Mr. Bourne described in outline. 

Professor Frederick Wells Williams followed with a paper on 
Chinese Emigrants in the Far East, the historical portion of which 
is presented to our readers in the present number of the Review. 

Mr. A. L. Lowell's paper on The Selection and Training of 
Colonial Officials in England, Holland and France was, it is under- 
stood, but a brief summary of a body of material which is about to 
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be published in the form of a book."^ Mr. Lowell described first the 
system which was pursued from 1806 to 1856 at the East India 
Company's college at Haileybury, — students admitted by patronage 
and then receiving a special training. When the Company's rule 
ended, a system of competitive examination was substituted, drawn 
up by a committee of which Macaulay was chairman, and this sys- 
tem is now followed. The present plan, both for India and for the 
Asiatic colonies, is based on two main principles : that the candidates 
must have an unusually good general education, and that they must 
not be required to spend, in preparing for the examination, time 
which they will have wasted if they are unsuccessful. Accordingly 
the examination covers only subjects of liberal study, with a large 
range of options, and is designed to secure men of a grade about 
equivalent to our "A. B. with honor." Before going to India the 
successful competitors spent a year in England, usually at a uni- 
versity, studying Indian law and languages, with training also in 
horsemanship. In the Netherlands the candidates, prepared at 
Delft, undergo at the end of a three years' course a competitive 
examination bearing solely on subjects connected with the Dutch 
Indies, only a slight general education being required ; the results, 
according to a recent Dutch commission, justify a decided prefer- 
ence for the English system. The French have made so many 
changes of system that there has been no long test of the product. 
In the discussions which followed this group of papers, Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland, author of the well-known book on Tropical Coloni- 
zation, spoke of the difficulties which attend the introduction of the 
system of contract labor, which was nevertheless, in his judgment, 
inevitable in the Philippines. Dr. Clive Day of Yale University, 
speaking chiefly with respect to the 250,000 Chinamen in Java, 
showed wherein they were an economic necessity in such colonies, 
their function being that of middlemen on a small scale ; and com- 
pared their position to that of the Jews in the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Arthur Lord of Plymouth spoke of the application of the principles 
of civil-service reform to the new possessions. Though we could 
not demand highly specialized training or provide pensions, it was 
possible to insist that appointees should have youth, health, some 
experience in administrative duties and an acquaintance with Spanish 
and with the language of the district. Professor H. Morse Steph- 
ens of Cornell University declared that if a system of patronage 
was followed in appointments, a college to train the appointees was 
a necessity.' English experience had shown, especially at the time 

1 Colonial Civil Service ; The Selection and Training of Colonial Officials in Eng- 
land, Holland and France, by A. Lawrence Lowell ; with an account of the East India 
College at Haileybury (1806-1857) by H. Morse Stephens (New York, Macmillan). 
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of the Mutiny, that it had also a high value in making the officials 
all brothers ; yet with this went a tendency to become cHquy, and 
the government of India would have become an aristocratic tyranny 
had it not been for the constant practice of sending out as governors 
persons of commanding social position independent of the Indian 
service, and English barristers as judges. 

The session of the Church History Section, held in the afternoon 
at the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society, was moder- 
ately well attended, although the absence of academic teachers of 
church histoiy from the meetings was more marked than usual. 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell University, second vice- 
president of the association, occupied the chair. Professor Egbert 
C. Smyth, who was announced to speak on the Christology of 
Origen, substituted for this a paper on the early theory that Christ's 
death was a ransom paid to Satan. He disputed the statement that 
such a theory could be called the definite and prevailing view of the 
early centuries. Authors who held it, e. g., Irenaeus, also held 
other views. The fathers of the fourth century boldly rejected it. 
The ransom theory declined, lost seriousness, even became playful. 
The sacrificial theory, it was maintained, was the firmer and preva- 
lent view of the early Church.^ 

The Rev. W. G. Andrews of Guilford, Connecticut, read a paper 
on A Recent Service of Church History to the Church. The first 
third of the century in America was characterized by union and 
co-operation of denominations in Christian work. In the second 
third of the century, this period of good feeling was over. The 
denominations became conscious of their distinctive mission, and 
division or hostility became the tendency. At the same time this 
self-consciousness of the denominations turned to the story of their 
past. Denominational histories wakened interest in a more general 
study of Christian history as a whole. The result of this has been 
a diminution of prejudice and an appreciation of what is common 
to all forms of Christianity. While uniformity in opinion and ritual 
is less valued, there is, as the result of this study of Christian 
history, a longing for essential unity. 

The Rev. H. S. Burrage of Portland, Maine, dealt with the 
question, Why was Roger Williams Banished? He argued against 
the claim of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter that the banishment 
took place for reasons purely political. Williams's doctrine of soul- 
liberty was expressly mentioned by Governor Haynes in the sen- 
tence of banishment as one of the causes that led to banishment. 
Similarly the record of the magistrates of the Bay Colony in 1676, 

' This paper has since been printed as a pamphlet, Ransom to Satan. 
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which allowed Williams an asylum in the colony during Indian 
troubles, expressly states that the banishment had been for having 
broached new and dangerous opinions. The condition of re-enter- 
ing the colony is that he should not vent any of his different opin- 
ions in matters of religion to the dissatisfaction of any. The con- 
clusion was that the doctrine of soul-liberty was certainly one 
ground for the banishment. In the discussion of this paper by the 
Rev. E. H. Byington and Professor George P. Fisher, it was held 
that the impracticable temperament of Williams was a serious 
trouble to a feeble colony exposed to dangers and in need of social 
harmony. 

At the formal session of the Association in the evening. Governor 
Wolcott gave an address of welcome on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, dwelling especially upon the long roll of notable Massachu- 
setts historians. The remainder of the session was given to the in- 
augural address of the President, Mr. James Ford Rhodes, a 
thoughtful and suggestive paper in which, taking history in general 
as his theme, he dwelt on the characteristics of historical writing in 
recent years, and the instruction which might be drawn from its 
contrasts with the historical books of the ancients. Conceding to 
poetry and the mathematical and physical sciences a precedence 
over history in the realm of intellectual endeavor, he called atten- 
tion to the secure place which history holds in modern minds, es- 
pecially during the last forty years, during which the doctrine of 
evolution has entered so vitally into all studies of man. And yet, 
if the English, Germans and Americans should join in a vote as to 
who were the two chief historians, there was little doubt that 
Thucydides and Tacitus would be chosen, and that Herodotus and 
Gibbon would come next. It was profitable to inquire into the 
reasons of their abiding supremacy. Diligence, accuracy, impar- 
tiality and love of truth were the merits commonly ascribed to 
Thucydides and to Tacitus as constituting their primary claims to 
such a position. Yet there were modern historians who must be 
conceded to equal them in these respects. In seeking for more 
special and peculiar merits, we must lay considerable weight upon 
the fact that Thucydides and Tacitus give a compressed narrative, 
say much in few words. Nor is our modern prolixity to be excused 
by alleging a much greater abundance of materials ; when sifted, 
our evidences reduce to moderate compass. Describing the modes 
in which these ancient historians gathered their materials, he pointed 
out, as one source of their abiding superiority, that by long reflec- 
tion and studious method they had better digested their materials 
and compressed their narrations. Another source of their superi- 
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ority, he urged, lay in the fact that they, and Herodotus also, wrote 
what was practically contemporaneous history. He argued warmly 
the advantage of contemporary periods as fields of work ; these 
times one could understand directly and with little effort, and life 
and color and freshness lay ready at hand. In many treatises it is 
insisted that the historian " shall have a fine constructive imagina- 
tion ; for how can he recreate his historic period unless he live in it ? 
In the same treatises it is asserted that contemporary history cannot 
be written correctly, for impartiality in the treatment of events near 
at hand is impossible. Therefore the canon requires the quality of 
a great poet, and denies that there may be had the merit of a judge, 
in a country where there are no great poets, but where candid judges 
abound." Mr. Rhodes's address has been printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. To those who give themselves the pleasure 
of reading it no impression, we feel sure, will be more vivid than 
that of the warm admiration which our historian, surely a modern 
of the moderns, entertains for Thucydides. 

Thursday morning's session was devoted to papers in which 
the claims of various fields of history upon the attention of stu- 
dents were advocated or compared. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
in a brilliant paper, urged the need, upon the part of historians, of 
a closer study of military history, and dwelt, with the authority of 
one who has borne a distinguished part both in military life and in 
the writing of history, upon the shortcomings of those general 
historians who have plunged into the military portions of their 
themes without possessing or striving to acquire that technical 
knowledge without which they could not hope to succeed. Quot- 
ing a forcible passage to this effect from his inaugural address read 
at the opening of the new building of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, he elaborated his positions with illustrations drawn from 
the battles of Quebec, Bunker Hill, Long Island, Bladensburg and 
New Orleans. Speaking of the battle of Quebec upon the basis of 
recent examination of the ground, he showed how misleading was 
in some respects the account of it given by a civilian historian like 
Parkman, and how largely such writers, from want of professional 
training or technical knowledge, missed the really perplexing ques- 
tions respecting a battle ; in this case, for instance, why Montcalm 
fought at all. In the case of the other battles mentioned, Mr. 
Adams showed how the leading questions of their conditions and 
conduct appeared to the mind of a military student, and how in 
many cases civilian historians had misunderstood their strategy or 
tactics or had ignored the really instructive lessons to be drawn 
from them ; but for want of time this part of the paper was mostly 
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omitted in the reading. Mr. Adams held that in the future the 
general historian, utterly unable to be expert in ali those branches 
of human knowledge which enter into history, must assume to 
himself more largely a judicial function, trusting himself to the 
guidance of trained specialists and trying to make among them the 
wisest choice. In an interesting passage of the paper he paid a 
warm tribute to the military histories of the late John C. Ropes, 
admitting him as a brilliant exception to his criticisms of civilian 
writers, and as indeed the foremost of American military critics. 

Under the title " Sacred and Profane History," Professor J. H. 
Robinson of Columbia University, after emphasizing the distinction be- 
tween the mode of composition appropriate in books intended for pro- 
fessional uses and that which is suitable in general histories intended 
for the public and for students in schools and colleges, declared that 
no deficiency in our current manuals was so striking as their neglect to 
deal properly with the history of the Church, especially the Church of 
the Middle Ages. There was no doubt a strong temptation to read 
into the past our modern notion of separation between Church and 
State ; but to write history upon a basis furnished by this idea, and 
still more to yield so far to ancient Protestant bias as to represent 
the Roman Church as a band of conspirators opposed for a thousand 
years to the needs and best interests of Europe, is to make our 
whole notion of medieval history distorted and incoherent. In 
reality, the medieval Church was the most characteristic and natural 
production of the social and moral conditions of the Middle Ages. 
It was a state, usually far more powerful and efficient than the 
secular authority. Studied without prejudice but with sympathy 
and with an eye to its governmental, moral and spiritual influence, 
it should be given that place and prominence in histories which it 
had in fact. The history of churches and of religion in modern 
times was, he urged, similarly important and similarly neglected 
in general works. 

Professor W. J. Ashley of Harvard University followed with a 
paper on the claims and position of economic history. As the ve- 
hement ecclesiastical disputes of an earlier age had brought about an 
ardent interest in ecclesiastical history, even on the part of laymen, and 
as the constitutional and political disputes of a later time had pro- 
duced an unusual abundance of constitutional and political histo- 
rians, so, he reasoned, a more active study of economic history must 
inevitably result from the constant modern questionings of economic 
conditions. Socialist critics and conservative defenders of the ex- 
isting regime have alike begun already to turn to historical inves- 
tigations. Whether the impulse has its effect by the infusion of a 
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greater amount of economic history into general works or by the 
making of separate and special books, does not much matter ; nor 
whether the needful instruction be given by means of special chairs 
of economic history. In any case it would be a pity to have it 
given by professors who had an eye for economic history solely. 
As to the oft -raised question respecting determinism, or material- 
ism, Mr. Ashley urged caution, there being so many cases in which, 
so far as the evidence is now before us, the alleged strict relations 
of cause and effect cannot be securely traced. As regards the con- 
troversy raised in Germany by Professor Lamprecht and his friends, 
he thought Lamprecht right in holding economic history to have 
been vastly more important than general historians ( if one might 
judge from their actions ) had believed, and that he had done a use- 
ful work ; but that he had prejudiced his cause by claiming too 
much and proving too little. Fortunately, however, the claims of 
economic history were not bound up with those of materialistic 
theorists or with those of Lamprecht's admirers. We are informed 
that Mr. Ashley's paper is before long to be published in a volume 
of essays. 

A paper on social history, announced in the programme, was 
not presented. Professor A. D. Morse of Amherst College, who 
had been engaged to lead the discussion of the paper, remarked 
upon the peculiarities of American social organization, when studied, 
as it may most readily and typically be studied, in small communities 
of from two to ten thousand inhabitants. Society should be so or- 
ganized as to give the fullest and most powerful influence to the 
strongest and best individuals. On examining our communities, 
one finds them organized in small groups, in each of which personal 
influence is strong, but beyond the borders of which it does not 
readily pass. In this sense American society was much better or- 
ganized in the colonial period than it now is. The social organiza- 
tion, which is necessarily aristocratic, was disestablished and de- 
prived of power by the rise of American democracy. In further 
discussion of the morning's papers, Professor J. W. Platner of Har- 
vard Divinity School advocated a fuller study of the history of re- 
ligion, conceived in the broadest sense. Mrs. Robert Abbe of 
New York, the indefatigable promoter of clubs and classes for the 
study of American history among the children, especially the poor 
children, of New York, gave a lively and entertaining description of 
the manner in which these classes have been organized and con- 
ducted, and of the valuable results which have already been obtained. 

The evening session was opened by a paper by Miss Ruth Put- 
nam of New York, on the Dutch historian Robert Fruin, late pro- 
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fessor of Dutch history at Leyden. Fruin, who at the time of his 
death in January, 1899, "^^^ universally regarded as the first of 
Dutch historical scholars, was born at Rotterdam in 1823, and ob- 
tained his doctorate at Leyden in 1 847. He became a teacher of 
Dutch history in the Leyden gymnasium, and in 1856 published 
his Tien Jar en nit den Tachtigjarigeti Oorlog (" Ten Years from the 
Eighty Years' War") a brilliant monograph which made his repu- 
tation permanent. He wrote no other book but, being chosen in 
i860 as professor of Dutch history at Leyden, the first professor of 
that specialty that the country had ever had, he promoted its study 
by thirty-four years of teaching and by numerous articles of high 
value in scientific and literary journals. 

Under the title, " Should Recent European History have a Place 
in the College Curriculum ?" Professor C. M. Andrews, of Bryn 
Mawr College, dealt especially with the history of the last thirty 
years. That history has been generally considered unavailable for 
scholarly historical treatment ; but he thought that this view had 
been accepted somewhat too readily in colleges. Objections doubt- 
less lay against any treatment that should assume to be final. Yet 
the history of recent years is the culmination of all historical de- 
velopment, and logically demands treatment. Moreover, the practi- 
cal value of the study would be great. To stop at 1870, and leave 
the rest to be learned haphazard from newspapers and other such 
sources, is to deprive the student, who may afterward become the 
man of affairs, of that historical background which is so essential in 
understanding the problems of today. Students whose course in 
history has extended continuously from some point in the past down 
to the present time will be much better prepared to comprehend 
what the world is doing today, and will be less likely to take 
extreme positions, such as those of the jingo or the doctrinaire. 

Mr. James Breck Perkins of Rochester read a paper on French 
Mistakes, meaning those mistakes in colonial policy which had pre- 
vented France from acquiring such an empire as that of England. 
Few would deny that at the present time the influence of the British 
Empire far exceeds that exercised by France. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago such a relative position would have seemed quite 
unlikely. At that time, though colonial development was in an 
embryonic state, France was on the whole in advance of her rival 
across the channel, and had every prospect of bringing into exist- 
ence a great colonial empire. Among the causes of her failure, a 
prominent place must be given to religious bigotry, but for which 
the French Huguenots might have done for France what the Eng- 
lish Puritans did for Great Britain. Catholic Frenchmen, moreover, 
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were not afforded in the colonies that free opportunity to better 
their economic condition without which it was vain to expect men 
to emigrate. Even worse was the management of India, for while 
abundant attention, however misdirected, was applied to the attempt 
to build up an empire in the West, the French government viewed 
with positive indifference the golden opportunity presented to it by 
Dupleix for acquiring an empire of boundless importance in the 
East. Dupleix essayed to create an empire by means closely re- 
sembling those which had been employed by the Romans. If the 
directors of the French East India Company or the authorities at 
Versailles had properly appreciated and seconded his efforts, a 
French proconsul might now be ruling in Calcutta. 

The discussion which followed related to the academic problem 
of the teaching of recent history. Professor Ferdinand Schwill of 
Chicago agreed with Professor Andrews. If in some respects the 
materials for thorough work on this period seemed unsatisfactory, 
yet good opportunities for learning the elements of historical criti- 
cism were often presented by newspapers and such sources, in which 
good and bad were intermixed, but in which the bias or point of 
view was an obvious one ; and certainly classes were always much 
interested in these most recent periods. Professor Haskins of Wis- 
consin, while agreeing to the general proposition, especially if the 
study of these times was used as the culmination of a general 
course, thought that excessive attention to them was to be depre- 
cated. The materials were too voluminous for the successful 
teaching of critical methods. The most successful seminaries were, 
as a rule, those occupied with medieval history, which presented a 
small and compact body of material. 

Friday's sessions were held at Cambridge, at Harvard University, 
the public session of the morning in Sanders Theatre, the business 
meeting of the afternoon in the Fogg Art Museum. The former 
was occupied with papers and discussions respecting the foreign re- 
lations of the United States. Professor John B. McMaster of the 
University of Pennsylvania, speaking on the Government of For- 
eigners, declared that the inhabitants of the foreign possessions re- 
cently acquired by the United States were not embraced within the 
provisions of the Constitution, and maintained this view by argu- 
ments drawn from the history of previous acquisitions, especially 
that of Louisiana, and by citation of the authority of the Supreme 
Court in well-known cases. 

Baron Speck von Sternburg, secretary of the German Legation 
to the United States and a member of the recent international Sa- 
moan Commission, read in admirable English a paper on the Samoan 
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question. Beginning with the agreement obtained in 1872 by Com- 
mander Meade, U. S. N., by which the United States acquired the 
privilege of a Samoan naval station, the mission of Captain Stein- 
burger in 1873, the American treaty of 1878 securing Pago-Pago, 
and the British and German treaties of 1878, he traced the history 
of Samoan affairs during the prime ministry of Steinburger and the 
subsequent petty war of consuls, down to the time of the great hur- 
ricane in Apia harbor. He then gave a history of the Berlin con- 
ference of 1889, and of the results of the tripartite agreement then 
effected. Anarchy prevailing, the three powers sent out last May 
a Joint High Commission, which succeeded in disarming the two 
rival native armies, breaking up military rule, and establishing a 
strong temporary civil government. The proposals which they laid 
before the three powers, and which took effect in the treaty signed 
on December 2, 1899, were described, and the happiest auguries ex- 
pressed as to the future quiet and prosperity of the islands under the 
new arrangements. 

The next paper, by Professor Edward G. Bourne of Yale Uni- 
versity, on The United States and Mexico, 1 847-1 848, is that which 
we have the pleasure of presenting on subsequent pages of the pres- 
ent number. 

The paper by Professor S. M. Macvane of Harvard University, 
on Democracy and Diplomacy, consisted in a discussion of the ef- 
fect which the rise and advance of modern democracy has had on 
the conduct of diplomatic negotiations, and of the question whether, 
on the whole, democratic government makes for peace, as its ad- 
mirers of a hundred years ago unquestionably expected that it 
would. He contended that, of the ten important wars which have 
occurred within the present century, seven arose not from any in- 
herent difficulty of effecting a peaceable solution, but from the ex- 
asperation of popular feeling. Under a democratic form of govern- 
ment national sentiment interferes with calm consideration. The 
telegraph and the cheap newspapei have within the last fifty years 
made diplomacy more difficult ; excitement is sooner brought to 
bear, and the diplomat has not so free a hand. Secrecy is less pos- 
sible ; and while it is the abuses of publicity against which we ob- 
ject rather than the publicity itself, apparently the two are insep- 
arable. Professor Macvane also argued against the doctrine that the 
citizen ought not to oppose an aggressive policy on the part of his 
government lest he encourage the enemy ; and against the doctrine 
that the best mode by which to maintain peace is to be always pre- 
pared for war. 

Professor J. B. Moore of Columbia University, formerly Assist- 
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ant Secretary of State, thought Professor Macvane's picture of the 
earlier diplomacy unhistoric. He maintained that there was no such 
contrast as had been indicated, with respect to dependence of di- 
plomacy upon the popular will. In monarchical times, also, wars 
had frequently arisen out of popular excitement. In reality, though 
popular excitement often appeared upon the surface to be the cause 
of war, a deeper consideration would often show that there had been 
conflicting national interests of sufficient magnitude to make war 
inevitable. 

Professor H. P. Judson of the University of Chicago spoke 
chiefly upon the problem discussed in Professor McMaster's paper. 
He contended that the term " United States " is used in the Consti- 
tution in two senses, one geographical and international, in which 
sense the territories are a part of the United States, and the other 
constitutional, in which sense they are not. He believed that the 
limitations expressed in the Constitution with regard to taxes on im- 
ports applied to the states only, and that the maintenance of a rev- 
enue tariff in the islands while a protective tariff was maintained at 
home was not unconstitutional. As to citizenship, he believed that, 
since the United States and places subject to their jurisdiction were 
contrasted in the Thirteenth Amendment, in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment also the phrase "United States" did not include the latter. 
Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, who had lately been Secretary to the 
Samoan Commission, set forth, upon the basis of their experiences 
in Samoa, the necessity that those who are to take part in governing 
our new possessions shall study, upon the spot, the languages, cus- 
toms and religions of the inhabitants. 

At the session devoted to business, the election of officers resulted 
in the choice of Dr. Edward Eggleston as President, Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler becoming First Vice-President, and Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams being elected Second Vice-President. Professor H. Morse 
Stephens of Cornell University was re-elected a member of the 
Board of Editors of the American Historical Review. Professors 
Stephens and Turner resigning from the Executive Council, their 
places were supplied by the election of Professor W. A. Dunning 
and Hon. Peter White. Professor J. F. Jameson resigned the 
chairmanship of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and Mr. 
R. G. Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, was chosen in his place. A full list of the officers of the 
Association and of the members of its committees is given on a later 
page, at the end of the present article. The Association has, from 
the beginning of its history, had but one honorary member, the late 
Professor Leopold von Ranke. It now elected as honorary mem- 
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bers the Right Rev. Dr. William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Provision was made in the constitution 
for the addition of a class of corresponding members, limited, as is 
honorary membership, to persons not resident in the United States. 

Upon the inspection of the list of committees already mentioned 
it will be seen that the Association, following its traditions of pro- 
gressive development, has projected several new lines of usefulness. 
It has formed for the first time a committee of publication 
separate from the Council. It has established a PubHc Archives 
Commission, charged to investigate and report, from the point of 
view of historical study, upon the character, contents and functions 
of our public repositories of manuscript records, and having power 
to appoint local agents in each state, through whom their inquiries 
may be in part conducted. A committee was also appointed to con- 
sider the possibility of preparing a general history of the United 
States, composed of monographs written by various scholars. Upon 
the invitation of several societies in England, desiring co-operation in 
the expected approaching commemoration of the thousandth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfred, a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for American participation in the expected cele- 
bration at Winchester. 

After the report of the Council, in which most of these forward 
steps were proposed, came a most gratifying report from the treas- 
urer. Dr. Bowen was able to report total assets of the Associa- 
tion amounting to ;^ 12, 581, a gain of more than a thousand dollars 
since a year ago. The assistant secretary reported the present 
number of members as 141 1, which, it may be observed, is twice 
as many as were enrolled in December, 1 896. For the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Professor J. F. Jameson reported the ap- 
proaching completion of his edition of the Correspondence of John 
C. Calhoun, which will constitute the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mission ; upon the termination of this work his chairmanship of the 
Commission comes to an end. Professor Hart reported for the 
Board of Editors of the American Historical Review. For the 
Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize, Professor C. M. Andrews 
reported that they had been unable to make any award this year, 
and asked for permission, which was granted, to draw up a definite 
code of rules to govern the competition for the prize. The an- 
nouncement prepared by the committee will be found printed at the 
end of this article. On behalf of the Committee on Bibliography, Mr. 
A. Howard Clark made a report recommending : that Mr. Iles's pro- 
posed select bibliography of American history be referred to the 
Executive Council, with power to act ; that Mr. W. D. Johnston's 
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annual Annotated Bibliography of English History be hereafter 
printed in the Annual Reports of the Association; that the Associa- 
tion print Mr. T. M. Owen's bibliography of Mississippi; that Mr. Wil- 
liam Beer's projected bibliography of Louisiana and the Louisiana 
Territory be commended to the attention of the Council ; and that the 
project of an index to historical articles printed in serials not indexed 
in " Poole " be commended to the attention of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

After the passage of votes of thanks to the retiring president, 
Mr. Rhodes, to Mr. A. L. Lowell, to Professor A. B. Hart, and to 
the various persons to whose hospitality in Boston and in Cambridge 
the society was indebted, the American Historical Association ad- 
journed. The next meeting is to be held in Detroit, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, December 27, 28 and 29. It is expected 
that the American Economic Association will meet at the same time 
and place. 

In the evening about a hundred and fifty members of the As- 
sociation took part in a banquet at the Hotel Brunswick in Boston. 
Professor H. Morse Stephens acted as toastmaster, and speeches 
were made by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and by Pro- 
fessors Hart, J. B. Moore and Judson. 



The committee on the Justin Winsor Prize desire to make the 
following announcement : 

The Justin Winsor Prize of one hundred dollars offered by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association for the encouragement of less well-known 
writers, will be awarded for the year 1900 to the best unpublished mon- 
ographic work based upon original investigation in American history, 
which shall be submitted to the committee of award on or before October 
I, 1900. If not typewritten the work must be written legibly upon only 
one side of the sheet, and must be in form ready for publication. In 
making the award the committee will take into consideration not only 
research and originality but also clearness of expression, logical arrange- 
ment and literary form. No prize will be awarded unless the work sub- 
mitted shall be of a high degree of excellence. The successful essay will 
be published by the American Historical Association. 

Charles M. Andrews, 

Chairman. 
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Officers and Committees of the American Historical 
Association 

President, Edward Eggleston, Esq. 

First Vice-President, Professor Moses Coit Tyler. 

Second Vice-President, Charles Francis Adams, Esq. 

Secretary, Professor Herbert B. Adams. 

Assistant Secretary and Curator, A. Howard Clark, Esq. 
Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq. 

Secretary of the Church History Section, Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Jackson. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above named officers) : 

Hon. Andrew D. White,' 
President Charles Kendall Adams/ 
Hon. William Wirt Henry,' 
President James B. Angell,' 
Henry Adams, Esq.,' 
Hon. George F. Hoar,' 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs,' 
James Schouler, Esq.,' 
Professor George P. Fisher,' 
James Ford Rhodes, P2sq.,' 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart,^ 
Hon. Melville W. Fuller,^ 
Professor George B. Adams,^ 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin,^ 
Professor W. A. Dunning,^ 
Hon. Peter White.^ 
Committees ; 

Committee on the Programme of 7iext Meeting : Professor A. C. 
McLaughlin, chairman, Professors J. H. Robinson, F. J. 
Turner, E. G. Bourne and H. P. Judson, and A. Howard 
Clark, Esq. 
Local Committee of Arrangements : Hon. Peter White, chair- 
man. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission : Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Esq., chairman, James Bain, Jr., Esq., Herbert Frieden- 
wald, Esq., Professor F. W. Moore, Robert N. Toppan, Esq. 
Committee on the Justin Winsor Prise: Professor C. M. An- 
drews, chairman, Professors E. P. Cheyney, H. L. Osgood, 
T. C. Smith and F. Schwill. 

' Ex-presidents. 
' Elected members. 
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Committee on the History of Colonies and Dependencies : Pro- 
fessor H. E. Bourne, chairman, Professors G. M. Wrong, 
F. W. Williams, A. L. Lowell ' and H. L. Osgood. 

Committee on Bibliography : Herbert Putnam,' Esq., chairman, 
Messrs. A. Howard Clark, W. E. Foster, J. N. Earned, 
George lies and W. C. Lane. 

Committee on Publications : Professor E. G. Bourne, chairman, 

A. Howard Clark, Esq., Professor F. M. Fling, Dr. S. M. 
Jackson, Professor A. D. Morse, James Schouler, Esq., Pro- 
fessor C. H. Haskins. 

Public Archives Commission : Professor William MacDonald, 
chairman, Frederic Bancroft,' Esq., Professors L. G. Bug- 
bee, H. W. Caldwell and J. H. Robinson. 

Committee to consider the Preparation of a monographic His- 
tory of America : Professor A. B. Hart, chairman, C. F. 
Adams, Esq., Professors H. B. Adams, W. A. Dunning, J. 

B. McMaster, F. J. Turner and M. C. Tyler. 

Committee to co-operate with the Royal Societies of England in 
commemorating the One-Thousandth Anniversary of the 
Death of King Alfred: Professor John M. Vincent, chair- 
man. Professor H. Morse Stephens, M. M. Bigelow, Esq. 

Committee to consider the possibility of zit^ifying the Public Re- 
positories of Historical Manuscripts at Washington : James 
F. Rhodes, Esq., chairman, Professors H. B. Adams and 
W. M. Sloane. 

' Have declined to serve. 
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